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Ken  Sekaquatewa  holds  the  new  brochure  he  designed  for  the  department  noting  the  addition  other 
American  minorities. 

Seneca  Receives  Prestigious 
BYU  Alumni  Service  Award 


By  Evelyn  Begody 

On  Oct.  15,  Brigham  Young 
University  Alumni  presented  the 
Distinguished  Alumni  Service 
Award  to  Martin  Seneca. 

The  award  was  presented  at 
the  Homecoming  Week  banquet 
with  President  Jeffrey  Holland  as 
featured  speaker  at  the  gathering. 

The  award  was  presented  by 
Alumni  Association  President 
John  Stohlton. 

Seneca  is  the  first  Native 
American  to  ever  receive  the 
award  from  the  Alumni 
Association. 

Seneca,  a  Seneca  Indian  from 
New  York  state,  received  his 
bachelor  of  Art  degree  in  political 
science  and  his  master’s  degree 
in  public  administration  in  1966 
and  completed  his  M.S.  in  1968. 
Seneca  is  an  attorney  with  his 
own  private  practice  in 
Washington,  D.C.  His  firm, 
Seneca  &  Associaties  Inc.,  is  a 
natural  resource  consulting  firm ; 
he  is  the  president.  The  firm 
represents  six  western  Indian 
tribes. 

The  Seneca  family  resides  in 
a  suburban  area  of  Washington, 
D.C.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seneca  have 
five  children.  In  two  years 
Seneca’s  oldest  son,  now  16  will 
attend  BYU. 

“The  physical  size  of  BYU 
has  changed  considerbly,” 
reflected  Seneca.  At  the  time  he 
graduated  from  graduate  school 
with  a  public  administration 
degree,  BYU  didn’t  have  a  law 
school,  so  Martin  applied  to 
Harvard  Law  School.  He 
received  his  Doctorate  of  Juris¬ 
prudence  in  1971.  Martin  noted 
that  BYU’s  J.  Reuben  Clark  Law 
School  is  a  very  reputable  and 
highly  recommends  it. 


On  the  issue  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  Martin  feels  that 
with  more  and  more  Native 
American  students  studying  the 
science  related  areas,  BIA’s  role 
will  change.  Martin  emphasized 
the  importance  of  Indian  students 
studying  the  sciences 
mathematics,  chemistry,  and 
physics  -  so  they  will  be  able  to 
enter  into  fields  other  than  the 
social  science,  thus  the  younger 
generation  will  be  in  a  more 
adequate  position  to  help  their 
people. 

Martin  attended  Gowanda 


New  Brochure 
Outlines  Dept. 
Nome  Change 


Central  High  School  in  New  York 
where  he  participated  in 
activities  such  as  student  body 
president  and  football  and 
wrestling.  He  then  went  to  BYU 
and  spent  four  years  there. 
During  this  time,  Martin  served 
an  LDS  mission  and  became  club 
president  for  Tribe  of  Many 
Feathers.  He  also  lettered  in 
varsity  football  and  wrestling. 

Following  his  graduation 
with  a  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
political  science,  Martin  enrolled 
in  BYU’s  graduate  school  and 
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Martin  Seneca,  a  Washington,  D.C.,  lawyer,  received  the  BYU 
Alumni  Distinguished  Service  Award  recently. 


By  Garnet  Comegan 

The  newly-named  Multi¬ 
cultural  Education  Department 
just  recently  published  a  new 
brochure.  It  updates  the  changes 
that  are  being  made  in  the 
department. 

The  new  brochure  was 
planned  so  that  the  people  will  be 
informed  of  the  changes  and  new 
policies  that  are  going  to  be  make 
in  the  future. 

The  brochure  contains  in¬ 
formation  of  all  the  minority 
groups  at  BYU.  Ken 
Sekaquaptewa,  the  designer  of 
the  brochure  said,  “Basically  it 
was  designed  for  two  halves: 
One-half  gives  general  in- 
focmatiQn  about  the  department, 
while  the  other  half  gives  specific 
information  about  the  minority 
groups  and  what  programs  we 
have  for  them  at  BYU.’’ 

An  information  form  is  on  the 
back  of  each  half  of  the  brochure 
and  can  be  torn  out  and  sent  to 
the  department  by  people 
wanting  more  information. 
“We’ve  had  good  response  from 
the  information  cards,  so  it’s 
working  out  pretty  well  so  far,’’ 
stated  Sekaquaptewa. 

Aside  from  the  changes, 
“Indian  Education”  to  “Multi¬ 
cultural  Education,  one  of  the 
biggest  changes  explained  in  the 
new  brochure  is  that  of  the  an¬ 
nual  Indian  Summer  Orientation. 
Instead  of  it  being  available  only 
to  Indians,  the  program  will  now 
be  available  to  all  “It  will  be  kind 
of  a  gradual  process  in  which  the 
department  will  be  trying  to 
recruit  Polynesians,  Mexicans, 
and  Blacks,”  remarked 
Sekaquaptewa. 

Plans  for  the  new  brochure 
started  in  the  summer;  however, 
the  department  had  to  wait  for 
the  approval  of  the  name  change 
and  the  planned  brochure.  The 
brochure  was  rewritten  several 
times  and  read  by  members  of 
the  department  looking  for  any 
changes  that  had  to  be  made. 

“When  we  finally  got  ap¬ 
proval  from  the  Dean’s  office  at 
BYU,  fall  semester  was  about  to 
start  and  the  printing  press  was 
very  busy,  so  we  couldn’t  get  it 
copied  in  time,”  noted 
Sekaquaptewa.  The  department 
had  planned  for  the  brochure  to 
be  out  in  August  but  because  of 
the  delay,  it  didn’t  come  out  till 
the  second  week  of  September. 

The  brochure  is  distributed 
all  over  the  U.S.  and  Canada  to 
other  colleges  and  universities  so 
that  they  will  know  what  kinds  of 


programs  BYU  has  to  offer  for 
the  minorities. 

“We  also  get  requests  from 
Indian  centers  and  counselling 
centers  for  us  to  send  them  the 
brochure  and  other  materials,” 
noted  Sekaquaptewa.  When 
members  of  the  department  go 
out  to  recruit,  they  take  the 
brochure  and  other  information 
materials  about  BYU  and  the 
department  along  with  them. 

Four  designs  appear  on  the 
cover  of  the  brochure  and  each 
represent  something  about  the 
minority  groups.  For  the  Indian 
culture,  pictures  of  rain  clouds 
appear  across  the  front  page. 
These  symbols  are  used 
traditionally  by  the  Pueblo  tribes. 

The  second  design  which  is 
water  in  a  wave  form,  represents 
the  “islands  of  the  sea”  or  the 
Polynesian  cultures.  The  third 
pattern,  representing  the  Indian 
cultures  of  Mexico  and  Central 
and  South  America,  depicts  step 
patterns  in  geometric  forms. 

Unique  designs  from 
tapestries  and  cloth  patterns 
used  to  decorate  houses  in  Africa 
are  drawn  to  represent  the  Black 
minorities. 

“We  picked  the  brown  shades 
of  the  brochure-  because  it  is 
earth  type  and  involves  a 
closeness  to  nature,”  stated 
Sekaquaptewa,  in  speaking  about 
the  reasoning  of  the  color  of  the 
brochure.  He  also  said  that  the 
brochure  is  the  size  that  is  easier 
to  send  out  in  the  mail. 

With  all  these  points  going  for 
the  brochure,  it  adds  to  the 
success  of  the  new  Multi-Cultural 
Education  Department. 
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Need  To  Go  Beyond 

My  grandfather  was  not  from  today’s  complex  age  of  the 
computer.  He  came  from  a  simple  lifestyle;  yet,  survival 
depended  upon  his  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  nature,  birds,  and 
animals.  However,  in  today’s  lifestyle,  we  need  to  develop  other 
skills. 

Though  the  weather  was  forecast  on  the  radio,  he  could  not 
always  depend  on  it.  He  preferred  the  old  Indian  ways  of 
predicting  the  weather.  He  knew  when  it  was  going  to  rain  by  the 
red  colors  in  the  setting  of  the  sun  and  by  certain  sounds  that  the 
birds  sang.  This  knowledge  was  important  because  he  was  a 
farmer.  There  were  many  times  when  he  would  run  home  and 
tell  us  to  prepare  for  rain,  even  though  there  wasn’t  a  cloud  in 
the  sky.  We  always  followed  his  counsel  because  he  was  rarely 
wrong. 

Another  skill  my  grandfather  had  was  hunting.  He  said, 
“Put  your  ear  to  the  ground,  for  the  ground  carries  messages  of 
animals  nearby.”  Also  my  grandfather  never  needed  to  carry  a 
compass  in  the  woods.  He  told  me  that  whenever  I  was  lost  in  the 
forest,  to  look  for  the  moss  on  the  trees  because  it  ususally  grew 
on  the  north  side  of  the  trees. 

My  grandfather  had  many  ways  that  made  him  sucscessful 
in  his  world;  however,  these  skills  are  not  as  helpful  for  the 
lifestyle  we  face  in  our  complex  society. 

I  wonder  if  these  skills  can  be  likened  to  a  professional’s 
skills. 

An  example  of  this  is  marketing.  Marketing  is  used  to 
predict  events  of  how  the  economy  will  be  in  the  coming  months. 

I  have  learned  that  professional  or  educational  skills  can  only  be 
attained  by  going  to  school. 

My  grandfather’s  schooling  was  the  old  Indian  ways;  this 
made  him  confident  and  competent  in  his  world. 

The  old  Indian  ways  enhances,  but  we  must  not  stop  there. 
We  need  to  realize  the  wisdom  of  learning  new  skills  so  that  we 
can  be  more  productive  and  successful. 

We  need  to  go  beyond. 

“Ralph  Crane 

National  News 

Cutbank,  Alberta,  Canada-The  Department  of  Indian 
Affairs  refusal  to  pay  for  non-reserve  Indians’  education  cost 
has  met  strong  opposition  by  the  Alberta  Treaty  Indians.  A 
federal  justice  minister  held  that  the  D.I.A.  is  not  responsible 
for  the  education  costs  of  treaty  Indians  living  off  reserves. 

Officials  for  the  Indian  Association  of  Alberta  feel  that  this 
type  of  action  will  eventully  lead  to  similar  treatment  to  Indians 
living  on  reserves. 

Approximately  1,500  protestors  converged  at  the  regional 
D.I.A.  office  in  an  attempt  to  stop  the  government’s  action.  Les 
Healy,  Blood  Reserve  councilor,  said  that  education  is  a  treaty 
right  by  virtue  of  Treaty  7  signed  in  1877. 

♦  *♦*♦** 

Whiteriver,  Ariz. -White  Mountain  Apache  Tribal  Chairman 
Ronnie  Lupe  turned  the  switch  and  signed  KNNB  Apache  Radio 
Station  on  the  air  on  Saturday,  Sept.  11. 

After  several  years  of  planning  and  studying  the  tribal 
council  approved  the  idea  of  a  radio  station.  Seven  students 
were  trained  with  a  mock  radio  set-up  in  radio  operations. 
Construction  of  the  building  was  completed  in  the  summer  of 
1982. 

The  station  features  various  music  programs  including 
traditionals.  The  news  is  broadcast  in  both  English  and  the 
Apache  language.  Radio  station  KNNB  is  owned  and  operated 
by  the  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe. 

♦  ♦**♦♦* 

Scottsdale,  Ariz. -A  ribbon  cutting  ceremony  marked  the 
beginning  of  what  is  probably  the  first  tribally  owned  fire 
department  in  Arizona.  The  Salt  River  Pima-Maricopa  Indian 
Community  received  a  $300,000  grant  from  the  HUD  Community 
Development  Block  Grant  Program  for  the  construction  of  the 
fire  station  and  three  fire  trucks  with  related  equipment. 

Four  men  have  received  training  as  firemen.  Recruiting  is 
under  way  for  reserves.  The  Rual  Metro  Fire  Department  will 
not  provide  a  fire  chief  until  one  can  be  trained. 

it:  :*:****  * 

Fort  Berthold  Indian  Reservation,  N.D.--The  Tribal 
Business  Council  of  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  passed  three 
resolutions  to  assist  the  Fort  Berthold  Community  College 
recently. 

The  first  resolution  provides  for  financial  support  so  that  the 
college  can  begin  construction  of  new  facilities.  The  second 
resolution  provides  for  five  acres  of  tribal  land  on  which  to  build 
the  community  college.  The  final  resolution  provides  for  private 
members  to  donate  money  through  the  tribal  payroll  deduction 
plan. 

“The  support  of  the  Tribal  Council  has  given  the  college  the 
moral  support  it  needs  in  these  difficult  times,”  said  Phyllis 
Howard,  president  of  the  college. 

:|c  *  9|(  *  :|c  :|c  :|c 

A  new  motor  vehicle  law  will  legin  in  Arizona  on  Jan.  1.  This 
law  requires  all  residents  and  non-residents  driving  in  Arizona 
to  have  liability  insurance  or  proof  of  financial  responsibility 
should  an  accident  occur  while  operating  a  vehicle. 

The  motor  vehicle  liabiliity  insurance  policy  requires 
coverage  of  the  person  named  in  the  policy  as  “the  insured,” 
and  any  other  person  who  might  operate  the  vehicle  with  the 
implied  permission  of  the  insured. 


BYU  Navajo  Chapter  Promotes 
Native  Language,  Culture 


By  Keith  Crocker 
Meeting  the  interest  of  all 
people  concerning  the  Navajo 
culture  and  language  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Navajo  Chapter  on 
the  Brigham  Young  University 
campus. 

Seneca. . . 

Continued  from  Page  1 
received  his  M.S.  in  public 
administration  in  1968.  He  went 
on  to  enroll  in  Harvard’s  Law 
School  where  he  received  his  J.D. 
in  1971. 

In  the  summer  of  ’70  prior  to 
attaining  his  J.D.  degree,  Martin 
clerked  for  a  law  firm  in  Buffalo, 
N.Y.  The  following  summer  (’71), 
Martin  was  associated  with  a  law 
firm  in  Washington,  D.C.,  that 
represented  a  number  of 
American  Indian  tribes  claim 
cases. 

After  he  completed  his  J.D. 
in  Harvard,  Martin  served  as  a 
White  House  Fellow.  This 
position  allowed  Martin  to  gain 
experience  in  government  at  the 
higest  administration  level.  He 
held  this  position  for  one  year  and 
then  he  returned  to  Utah. 

In  1972-74,  Martin  taught  at 
the  University  of  Utah  as  an 
associate  professor  of  the  college 
of  law.  He  then  became  the 
director  of  the  Office  of  Trust 
Responsibilities  for  the  BIA  from 
1974-76.  Some  of  his 
responsibilities  were  promotion 
of  private,  commercial,  and 
public  transportation  to  reduced 
fuel  consumption,  coordination  of 
federal,  state,  and  local  energy 
conservation  programs,  and 
evaluation  of  industrial  processes 
and  the  development  of  and 
demonstration  of  new  products, 
techniques,  and  projects. 

In  1976-77,  Martin  held  the 
position  of  Deputy  Assistant 
Administrator  Energy 
Conversation,  Federal  Energy 
Administration.  Following  this 
position,  Martin  (in  1978)  held  the 
position  of  Assistant  General- 
Counsel  for  Energy  Conservation 
in  the  Department  of  Energy. 

In  1978-79,  Martin  served 
as  the  operating  head  of  the  BIA. 
Martin’s  responsibility  was  to 
carry  out  the  federal 
government’s  programs  and 
responsibility  to  the  American 
Indians.  During  his  service, 
Martin  worked  with  a  budget  of  4 
billion  dollars  for  the  overall 
direction  of  approximately  18,000 
employees.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  same  year,  Martin  served  as 
Acting  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
the  BIA. 

In  1979,  Martin  engaged  in  his 
own  private  practice  in  law  and 
Martin  has  had  this  position  to 
the  present  time  in  Washington, 
D.C. 


As  presently  organized,  the 
Navajo  Chapter  includes 
President  Elsie  Dick,  a  Navajo 
from  Shiprock,  Ariz.; 
Secretary/Treasurer  Sam 
Fletcher;  Councilman  Carl 
Martin;  Adviser  Paul  Platero; 
and  Hal  Black  who  provides 
assistence  in  various  areas. 

The  Navajo  Chapter  has  been 
in  existance  for  approximately 
three  years  and  way  originaly 
estblished  by  Paul  Platero. 
Originally  the  chapter  was 
established  to  aid  the  Navajo  class 
members,  but  now  includes  all 
persons  who  have  an  interest  in 
the  Navajo  culture. 

Each  year  a  president  is 
elected  to  conduct  the  affairs  of 
the  chapter  for  the  coming  school 
year.  The  current  president, 
Elsie  Dick,  has  served  as 
president  for  two  years. 

Navajo  Chapter  activities 
include  fund-raising  activities  in 
which  the  club  completely  relies 
on  for  finances.  Recently  the 
chapter  sponsored  Navajo  tribal 
chairman  candidate  Peterson 
Zah’s  visit  to  the  BYU  campus. 
Although  the  chapter  uoes  not 
endorse  any  political  candidate,  it 
will  sponsor  any  candidate  for 
speaking  engagements  as  a 
service  to  all  students. 

Chapter  meetings  are  held  at 
least  once  a  month  to  discuss 
future  plans.  Current  plans  on  the 
agenda  include  participating  in 
this  year’s  Friday  Night  Live 
activities,  a  Halloween  social,  a 
Thanksgiving  party,  athletic 
activities  and  many  more. 

President  Dick  feels  that  the 
Navajo  Chapter  is  meeting  its 


J.  Benally 
Wins  Title 
In  Arizona 

ByKeith  Crocker 

JoAnn  Benally,  a  Navajo- 
Apache  from  McNary.  Ariz.  was 
crowned  Miss  Indian  Arizona  82- 
83  at  the  21st  annual  Miss  Indian 
Arizona  pageant.  She  is  a 
sophomore  in  business 
management  at  BYU. 

The  pageant,  sponsored  by 
the  Irataba  Society  and  the 
Colorado  River  Indian  Tribes, 
was  held  on  Sept.  19-25  at  Parker. 
Ariz. 

Judges  for  the  pageant  in¬ 
cluded  dignitaries  from  various 
areas  and  occupations.  They 
were  Actress-Model  Sasheen 
Little  Feather;  Producer  Roy 
Track;  Ray  Bernal  of  Valley 
National  Bank:  Rachel  Joseph, 
Califormia  American  Indian 
Program  Coordinator  and  singer 
Tom  Bee. 

The  week-long  activities 
concluded  with  the  following 
results;  Faye  Polk,  Miss  San 
Carlos  Apache  81-82,  won  Best 
Talent;  Miss  Congeniality  is 
Roxanne  Laffoon  former  Miss 
Colorado  River  Indian  Tribes. 
Second  Runner-up  was  Faye  Polk 
of  San  Carlos,  Ariz.  and  First 
Runner-up  was  awarded  to  Dolly 
Manson  of  Albuquerque,NM.  She 
was  Miss  Navajo  Nation  81-82  and 
1st  Alternate  to  Miss  Indian 
America  XXVIH. 

In  a  recent  interview  Jo  Ann 
shared  some  council  with  those 
who  are  in  college;  “Show  a  part 
of  yourself  by  sharing  your 
culture.”  ^ 

Life  on  a  reservation  is  easy 
when  you  keep  in  mind  your 
religion.  JoAnn  comes  from  an 
LDS  family.  Having  been  raised 
as  a  LDS  she  is  currently  a 
primary  teacher  in  the  Pinetop 
Ward  at  Show  Low,  Ariz.  She  has 
two  older  sisters,  two  younger 
brothers  and  one  older  brother 
who  is  currently  serving  a 
mission  for  the  LDS  Church  in 
Eagle  Butte,  SD. 


established  purpose  and 
objectives.  The  primary  purpose 
being  to  “promote  learning  and 
understanding  of  the  Navajo 
language  and  culture.”  The 
chapter  provides  much 
leadership  responsibilities  to  all 
who  wish  to  participate.  All  people 
are  welcome  and  to  participate  in 
the  Navajo  Chapter. 
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Work  All  'Business’ 
For  Jan  Gutierrez 


by  Passie  Roy 

While  most  teachers  gain 
experience  in  their  fields  as 
graduates,  there’s  one  un¬ 
dergraduate  who  has  broken 
tradition. 

Jan  Gutierrez,  a  Santa  Clara 
Pueblo  from  Utah  and  a  senior 
majoring  in  business  education 
and  administration 
management,  is  now  teaching 
beginning  shorthand  and 
beginning  typing. 

Her  job  demands  the  same  as 
the  regular  University  teachers. 
She  plans  her  curriculum,  lessons, 
makes  out  tests,  and  grades  the 
students.  Originally  she  was  to 
teach  Lamanite  students  but 
more  non-Lamanites  signed  up 
for  her  class. 

Dr.  Ted  Stoddard,  chairman 
of  the  Business  Department,  and 
Dr.  Con  Osborne,  chairman  of  the 
Indian  Education  Department, 
reviewed  her  performance 
reports  as  a  student  teacher 
during  the  winter  semester  of  81 
and  as  a  substitute  teacher  this 
past  summer.  They  approved  her 
for  her  current  job. 

“Dr.  Janice  Clemmer  (a 
faculty  member  within  the  Multi¬ 
cultural  Dept.)  was  a  great  in¬ 
fluence  in  my  aspirations  and 
goals  for  success.  She  was  always 
encouraging  me  to  go  for  it,”  said 
Miss  Gutierrez. 


In  addition  to  these  com¬ 
ments,  she  offers  this  advice:  “It 
is  important  to  define  goals 
before  coming  to  college, 
whether  goals  are  educational  or 
of  a  spiritual  nature.  Once  you 
know  yourself,  you’re  better 
prepared  to  meet  challenges. 
Have  a  plan  or  course  of  action  to 
achieve.  Keep  an  open  mind  in 
modifying  your  goals  because  of 
circumstances  and  changes  and 
you’ll  be  a  success”. 

Besides  achieving  a 
scholastic  leadership  award  in  81, 
she  was  a  member  of  the 
Lamanite  Generation  for  five 
years  and  became  president  of 
the  group  during  her  fifth  year. 
Her  travels  with  the  group  on  four 
major  tours  through  Central  and 
South  America  and  Mexico,  the 
Bicentennial  tour  of  the  East 
coast  and  southern  states, 
Scandinavia  and  twice  through 
Canada  all  contributed  to  her 
success. 

Miss  Gutierrez  will  be 
graduating  in  December  and 
plans  to  attend  the  University  of 
Utah  to  get  her  masters  of 
science  in  human  resource 
management  in  the  College  of 
Business  by  April  of  1984,  after 
which  she  plans  to  work  for  the 
U.S.  government  or  the 
American  Express. 


Navajo  Taught  At  MTC 


In  1967  the  Mission  Training 
Center  began  to  teach  the  Navajo 
language  to  missionaries  who 
were  going  to  be  serving  on  the 
Navajo  reservation. 

Of  the  26  languages  being 
taught  at  the  MTC  now,  Navajo  is 
the  only  Indian  language  being 
taught.  Currently,  there  are  eight 
new  missionaries  learning  the 
language. 

Bob  Wilson,  supervisor  for 
the  Navajo  Department  at  the 
MTC  said,  “James  Hanamaikai, 
Clayton  Long,  Ernie  Mallahan, 
Kurtis  Willden  and  Reed  Stod¬ 
dard  are  teachers  for  the 
language.  They  also  work  as 
translators  in  preparing  their 
own  lessons  and  printed 
material.” 

Wilson  commented,  “The 


missionaries  learn  the  grammar, 
vocabulary,  and  the  missionary 
discussions  during  their  two- 
month  stay.” 

Wilson  stated  they  have  a 
Native  listening  Program.  “Any 
Navajo  students  willing  to  come 
and  listen  to  these  missionaries 
teach  in  Navajo  are  welcome  and 
should  get  in  touch  with  Bob 
Wilson,”  he  added. 

There  are  South  American 
Indian  language  materials  that 
are  proposed,  but  not  taught 
formally  at  the  MTC.  Mission 
presidents  in  areas  such  as 
Guatemala,  where  there  is  a  high 
Indian  population,  would  decide 
if  Indian  languages  should  be 
learned  by  the  missionaries  in  the 
field. 
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Navajo  Tribal  Chairman  Peter  McDonald  (left)  and  Howard  Rainer  discuss  the  new  self-image 
manual  written  by  Rainer. 


Rainer  Develops  Self-Image 
Manual  To  Help  Indian  Youth 


An  illustrated  manual 
designed  to  help  Indian  youth 
improve  their  self-image  is  now 
being  used  in  workshops 
conducted  by  American  Indian 
Services  at  Brigham  Young 
University. 

The  manual  was  written  and 
designed  by  Howard  Rainer,  a 
Taos  Pueblo-Creek  Indian  who 
has  been  assistant  director  of  AIS 
for  the  past  10  years. 

Rainer,  who  spent  the  past 
year  writing  and  developing  the 
manual,  has  become  a  nationally 
recognized  Indian  leadership 
trainer,  traveling  extensively 
across  the  United  States  and 
Canada  to  conduct  on-site 
training  seminars  for  Indian 
communities,  organizations  and 
tribal  councils. 

The  manual,  which  has  space 
for  seminar  participants  to  write 
down  goals  and  notes,  uses  an 
eagle  as  a  symbol  of  what  kind  of 
people  Indians  should  be.  The 
eagle  has  courage,  power, 
respect  from  other  birds,  and 
vision  to  see  ahead. 

The  manual  also  includes 
principles  of  winning  the  race  of 
life,  goal-setting,  developing 


friends,  and  becoming  a  “super” 
Indian  with  a  positive  self-image 
and  a  positive  direction. 

“Developing  responsible 
leaders  for  Indian  communities  is 
crucial  for  the  survival  of  the 
Indian  people,”  Rainer  said.  “We 
are  entering  a  period  when  it  is 
necessary  to  have  young  people 
who  are  assertive,  talented  and 
mentally  alert,  and  have 
something  positive  to  offer  their 
communities  if  Indians  are  to 
have  a  fighting  chance  in  the 
future. 

“We  cannot  dream  that 
Indian  leaders  will  rise  to  the 
occasion;  we  have  to  start 
training  them  to  take 
responsibility,  to  learn  how  to  act 
and  think  highly  of  themselves,” 
he  added. 

During  a  decade  of 
presenting  workshops,  Rainer 
has  come  to  believe  that  Indians 
generally  lack  positive 
experiences  and  small  successes. 
“Many  Indian  youth  have  never 
acquired  enough  positive 
reinforcement  and 

encouragement  to  sustain  and 
motivate  them  to  believe  in 
themselves,”  he  observed. 

He  said  he  wants  young 


people  to  have  a  chance  to  make 
decisions  dealing  with  their  own 
destiny.  He  points  out  in  the 
manual  that  the  friends  one  has 
play  a  great  role  in  determining 
how  far  a  person  will  go  in  life. 
“All  of  us  seek  comfort  from 
someone,  whether  it  is  from  a 
negative  or  positive  influence,” 
he  said. 

The  manual  was  recently 
endorsed  by  Peter  McDonald, 
chairman  of  the  Navajo  tribe. 
After  discussing  the  need  for  the 
manual  with  Rainer  last  year  and 
reading  a  printed  copy, 
McDonald  said  he  was 
impressed. 

“Indians  tend  to  use  their 
Native  Americanness  as  an 
excuse  not  to  make  it  in  the 
outside  world,”  McDonald  said. 
“This  booklet  illustrates  our 
uniqueness  as  a  reason  to  achieve 
rather  than  an  excuse  not  to 
achieve.  Successes  in  life  depend 
upon  a  person’s  potential,  and  we 
should  all  be  mindful  of  our 
expectations  and  limitations.” 

The  greatest,  most  lasting 
and  rewarding  help  comes  from 
within;  it  is  even  more  valuable 
than  that  received  from  parents 
and  friends,  he  noted. 


Howard  Rainer  gets  workshop  participants  involved  as  he  emotes  and  talks  about  self-image.  (Hal 
Williams  photos) 


Homecoming  '82:  'Giving  Direction’ 


By  Denise  Alley  Justin  Dale,  a  Samoan  from 

The  Lamanite  Generation  l^aie,  Hawaii,  a  senior  majoring 
[  added  a  delightful,  exciting,  in  Broadcast  News,  is  currently 
I  colorful,  contribution  in  per- the  Polynesian  section  Leader  for 
!  forming  in  the  1982  Homecoming  the  group. 

[Spectacular  “Horizons”.  “The  women  first  call  to  the 

I  The  “Indian  Two  Step”,  villagers  to  come  out  to  greet  the 
I  “Maori  Production,”  and  “Go  to  visitors.  A  warrior  goes  through  a 
I  Rio”,  were  performed  by  all  ceremony  called  taiaha,  offering 
I  three  cultures  in  the  Lamanite  a  token,  if  it  is  accepted  the 
[Generation.  Latins  and  visitors  come  as  friends.  If  the 
Polynesians  joined  in  the  Indian  token  is  not  accepted  they 
Two  Step.  Indians  and  Latins  prepare  to  battle  to  defend  the 
joined  in  the  Maori  production,  village,”  explains  Justin. 

IndiansandPolynesians  joined  in  The  women  sing  a  welcome 
the  Go  to  Rio  number  making  it  a  song  called  “Karanga  Tiare.” 
unified  effort.  said  Justin.  The  women  per- 

Michael  Conte,  a  Polynesian  formed  with  the  short  and  long 
from  Mililani  Town,  Hawaii,  a  poi  balls.  “Tihore  mai  te  rangi,  is 
senior  majoring  in  Travel  and  telling  the  story  of  young  children 
Tourism,  who  is  currently  watching  people  in  the  rain,”  said 
president  of  the  Lamanite  Justin. 

Generation  said  “It  is  an  exciting  The  Maori  production  ended 
time  as  we  make  history,  to  see  with  the  men  doing  the  Haka, 
all  three  cultures  be  as  one,  portraying  their  courage, 
together.”  chanting  and  doing  a  slap  motion 

The  Indian  Two  Step  was  on  chest  and  legs, 
performed  with  more  than  “With  tatooed  faces  and 
twenty  couples  dressed  protruding  their  tongue  called 
traditionally  in  ribbon  dresses  pukana,  the  Maori’s  believe  they 
and  buckskins  for  the  women,  scared  away  evil  spirits  and 
and  ribbon  shirts  and  feathered  brought  good  fortune  in  defen- 
bustles  for  the  men.  A  com-  ding  their  village,”  said  Justin, 
bination  of  both  southern  (a  long  Philip  Campbell,  an  Iroquois- 
line  of  people  following  each  Cayuga,  from  Gowanda,  New 
other  making  different  for-  York,  a  sophomore  majoring  in  Receiving  applause  in  the  Homecoming  parade  was  the  TMF  float,  officers  and  Miss  Indian  BYU 

motions)  and  northern  style  Piano  Performance  and  Studio  royalty.  (Parade  photos  by  Hal  Williams) 

(individual  couples)  of  dancing  Composition  and  Michael 

was  performed  in  the  Indian  Two  Campbell,  his  brother,  a  junior  California  a  graduate 

Step.  majoring  in  Piano  Performance,  majoring  in  dance, 

Gary  Fields,  an  adopted  sang  “Go  to  Rio”,  dressed  in  teaches  modern  dance  to  the 
Sioux  Cree  Indian  from  Pitt-  white  suits  and  hats  trimmed  in  i^a^anite  Generation, 
sburgh  Pennsylvania,  a  graduate  blue.  dioreographed  the  number  ac- 

student  in  microbiology  who  is  In  the  modern  jazz  number,  wording  to  Philip  Campbell, 
currently  the  Indian  section  members  of  the  Lamanite 

leader  for  the  group  said,  “The  Generation  were  dressed  in  j,ad  people  from  Brazil 

Indian  Two  Step  is  more  of  a  bright  pink,  blue,  and  purple  come  and  help  design  the 
social  dance  where  Indians  enjoy  costumes  with  sparkling  s  ^quins.  costumes.  Mrs.  Dee  Winterton 
the  fun  of  dancing.”  Frank  Ruiz,  a  Lamanite,  and  others  from  the  costume  shop 

The  Indian  Two  Step  ended  in  from  San  Pedro,  Coahuila,  made  the  costumes,”  said  Frank 
a  friendship  round  dance.  Mexico,  a  junior,  majoring  in  Ruiz  Other  costumes  were  all 
Members  of  the  BYU  Folk  International  Relations,  who  is  make  by  members  to  the 
Dancers  dressed  in  country  the  Latin  section  leader  said,  Lamanite  Generation  in  class, 
western  attire,  joined  in  with  the  “We  wanted  to  get  others  in-  “It  was  a  unified  project  in 

Lamanite  Generation.  volved  and  have  something  helping  each  other  make  the 

“ThefriendshiprounddancemodernintheLatinsection.lt  Indian  and  Polynesian 
was  a  friendly  meeting,”  in  the  was  a  lot  of  fun,  and  enjoyed  by  costumes,”  said  Gary  Fields, 
past,  where  angles  and  Indians  ab” 

gathered.  “Both,  were  accepting  “Since  the  Lamanite  -phe  Marriot  Center  was 

of  one  another.  There  was  an  Generation  is  going  to  South  packed  with  spectators  both 

inevitable  exchange  from  both  America  next  year,  I  thought  it,  pYiday  and  Saturday  nights  on 
cultures,”  said  Gary.  would  be  a  good  number  in  the  (X;tober  15th  and  16th.  The  Folk 

The  Maori  production  por-  show,  relating  to  Rio  Brazil.  Last  Dancers,  Young  Ambassadors, 
trayed  a  traditional  Maori  village  spring  I  saw  a  similar  per-  Synthesis,  and  other  performing 
greeting  visitors.  Members  of  the  formance  and  presented  the  idea  groups  from  BYU  participated. 

Lamanite  Generation  were  to  Janie  Thompson,  director  of  Gordon  Darkness,  a  professional 
dressed  in  piu  piu  skirts,  white  toe  Lamanite  Generation,"  said  entertainer,  just  returning  from 
wrap  around  cloths,  and  had  Philip  Campbell.  Alcopolco,  was  the  Master  of 

tatooed  chins.  Ellen  Mathias,  a  Polynesian,  Q'remonies. 


Members  of  the  Lamanite  Generation  perform  in  the  Homecoming  Spectacular  in 
full  ragalia. 


The  drill  team  from  the  Intermountain  Indian  School  performed  in  the 
Homecoming  parade. 
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Eagle’s  Eye 


Dane  Feather  and  his  coach  at  home  stand  with  recent  trophies 
the  boxer  won. 


Lanny  Gneiting  Makes 
Montana  Recniiting  Trip 


Lanny  Gneiting,  financial 
aids  coordinator,  returned 
recently  from  a  recruiting  trip  in 
Montana.  He  was  there  for  three 
days. 

Some  of  the  places  he  stopped 
at  were  the  Lame  Deer  Agency  in 
Lame  Deer,  the  Crow  Agency, 
Labre  High  School  in  Ashland, 
and  Eastern  Montana  College. 
The  Lame  Deer  Agency  and  Crow 
Agency  are  both  funding 
agencies  for  Indian  students. 

He  met  with  Sister  Grace 
Rabideau  while  visiting  Labre 
High  School  and  found  out  that 
the  school  was  Catholic  before 
being  converted  to  a  BIA  school 
during  the  last  couple  of  years. 
Seven  40-minute  sessions  were 
held  and  about  25-30  students 
attended  each  one.  Altogether, 
about  200  students  attended  the 
sessions. 

“The  students  seemed  to  be 
very  interested  and  asked  many 
questions  about  BYU,”  he  said. 

“They  seemed  to  be  very 
en-thusiastic  about  the  many 
programs  and  opportunities 
offered  at  BYU.” 

During  his  stay  in  Montana, 
he  managed  to  visit  with  some  of 
the  students’  parents  presently 
attending  BYU.  First,  he  went  to 
the  home  of  Justin  David 
Roundstone,  a  freshman  from 
Lame  Deer.  He  could  see 
everyone  running  around  the 
house  thinking  that  he  was  a 
government  agent.  After  they 
found  out  who  he  was,  they 
warmly  welcomed  him  into  their 
home. 

Then  he  went  to  the  home  of 
Dani  Huddleston  and  talked  with 
her  mother.  He  found  out  that 
Dani’s  mother  worked  for 


Eastern  Montana  College  and  is 
presently  the  director  of  the 
Native  American  Studies 
program. 

Thefts  Launch 
Investigation 

Thefts  of  oil  and  oil  company 
underpayment  of  royallities  on 
the  Wind  River  Reservtation  set 
off  a  nationwide  investigation 
into  the  losses  of  oil  and  gas 
revenues  from  federal  apd  Indian 
lands,  estimated  to  be  as  high  as 
$1  million  per  day. 

In  July,  Interior  Secretary 
Watt  appointed  a  commission  to 
develop  solutions  for  the  royalty 
accounting  problems  of  the 
Department  and  provide  needed 
production-distribution  checks. 

The  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  affairs  and  the 
Shoshone  and  Arapahoe  Tribes  qf 
the  Wind  River  Reservation  also 
established  investigatory 
commissions. 

Four  men  were  conyicted  of 
oil  thefts  on  the  Wind  River 
reservation  and  the  Amoco, 'Gulf, 
and  Conoco  companies  paid  the 
Shoshoe  and  Arapahoi  Tribes 
about  $1.2  million  for  past 
royalties  which  the  companies 
had  erroneously  failed  to  pay. 

The  Council  of  Energy 
Resource  Tribes  p|iblished 
figures  showing  that,  the  26- 
member  tribes  produced  about 
13.5  million  barrels  of  oil  and  77.2 
billion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  in 
1980. 


Cherokee  Boxer . . . 

Feather  Heads  For  Golden  Gloves 


By  Cindy  Atine 

When  Dane  Feather  was  13 
years  old,  he  wanted  to  become  a 
boxer  just  like  his  father.  He  tried 
out  for  the  boxing  team  in  his 
home  town,  Cherokee,  NC.  He  did 
not  make  the  team. 

After  his  14th  birthday,  he 
decided  he  wasn’t  going  to  let 
anything  stand  in  his  way.  He 
tried  out  once  again,  with  the  help 
of  his  trainer,  Robert  Squirrel  who 
was  once  a  two-time  Southern 
Golden  Gloves  Champion  and 
fought  in  the  National  Golden 
Gloves  twice.  He  shaped  Dane 
into  a  boxer. 

Everyday  Dane’s  training 
consisted  of  running  three  miles, 
hitting  the  heavy  bag  for  an  hour, 
the  speed  bag  for  another  hour, 
and  then  he  would  spar  for  30 
minutes. 

While  training,  he  would 
listen  to  “Gonna  Fly  Now”,  the 
theme  from  Rocky  I  and  II,  which 
would  remind  him  of  his  goal. 
He  once  stated,  “I  always  kept 
my  goal  in  mind  and  always 
thought  about  what  I  wanted  and 
worked  hard  in  pursuit  of  that 
challenge.” 

Dane’s  first  year  of  training 
was  hard,  but  by  the  age  of  15  he 
won  all  four  of  his  fights  and 
qualified  for  the  Golden  Gloves  in 
Knoxville,  Tenn.  However,  Dane 
lost  to  Fred  Woodby  in  the 
championship  match-in  con¬ 
troversial  decision.  Dane  is  the 
type  of  person  who  never  gives  up 
in  anything  so  that  defeat  just 


made  him  train  harder  for  the 
next  year. 

In  1981,  his  father,  Joe 
Feather,  who  was  the  East 
Tennessee  Golden  Gloves 
Champion  in  1964,  was  his 
trainer.  Dane  made  it  back  to  the 
Golden  Gloves  that  year  and  won 
the  championship  by  a  knockout 
in  the  third  round.  Dane  remarked 
that  when  he  won  his  first  Golden 
Gloves,  he  felt  so  happy  that  he 
came  back  after  his  first  defeat 
and  was  able  to  show  himself  that 
he  could  become  a  champion.  So 
he  was  trying  to  give  his  dad  and 
Robert  (also  known  as  Pote)  his 


two  trophies  he  had  won. 

In  1982,  Dane  moved  up  to  the 
Open  Class  Division;  he  won  his 
second  championship;  however, 
it  was  challenged  so  he  had  to 
fight  again  the  next  night.  He  won 
by  a  unanimous  decision. 

Two  months  later,  he 
graduated  from  Sylva  Webster 
High  School  in  Sylva,  NC.,  and 
was  a  participant  in  the  1982 
summer  orientation  at  BYU. 
Dane  is  a  freshman  majoring  in 
accounting.  He  commented  that 
he  is  looking  for  a  good  year  in 
the  Salt  Lake  City  Golden  Gloves 
Tournament. 


Class  Teaches  Tribal  Politics 


With  a  mean  look  in  his  eye,  Dane  Feather  is  ready  to  box  this 
winter. 


By  Ralph  Crane 
Editor 

The  only  political  science 
class  in  the  Intermountain  West 
with  emphasis  in  Indian  tribal 
government  and  politics  is  being 
taught  at  Brigham  Young 
University.  The  class  is  being 
offered  once  a  year  during  fall 
semester. 

D.  Janice  White  Clemmer, 
assistant  professor  in  the 
Multicultual  Education 
Department  and  Department  of 
History,  teaches  the  class.  Dr. 
Clemmer  said,  “Many  Indian 
students  who  come  to  college 
aren’t  always  aware  of  what 
tribal  government  and  politics 
involve.  The  class  covers  history 
and  contemporary  development 
and  situations.” 

Dr.  Clemmer  commented, 
“There  is  a  need  for  all  students 
who  have  Indian  blood  or  possible 
enrollment  into  an  Indian  tribe 
and  to  be  aware  of  their  rights 


and  the  procedures  of  becoming  a 
Indian  citizen.” 

The  primary  format  of  the 
class  is  lectures  and  a  project  of 
term  paper  concerning  Indian 
issues.  The  class  also  has  panel 
discussions,  guest  speakers, 
slides  and  oral  reports. 

Dr.  Clemmer  remarked,  “The 
class  doesn’t  give  students  the 
hands-on  experience  of  being  a 
tribal  judge,  tribal  chairman  or 
councilman,  but  prepares  them 
to  be  knowledgeable  if  they  do 
run  for  office  in  the  future.” 

Cecil  American  Horse,  an 
Oglala  Sioux  from  Cannonball, 
ND.,  and  a  senior  majoring  in 
American  Studies,  is  presently 
enrolled  in  the  class.  Cecil  said, 
“Any  student  going  to  BYU 
should  take  the  class  because  it 
gives  a  good  insight  into  history 
and  prepares  Indian  students  for 
the  future.” 

Berdeen  Pevo,  a  Shoshone 


from  Pocatello,  Idaho,  and  a 
junior  majoring  in  recreation 
management  commented,  “The 
reason  why  I  am  taking  the  class 
is  because  I  want  to  see  what  is 
going  on  in  Indian  governments, 
not  only  with  my  own  tribe  but 
with  all  tribes  to  see  how  they 
function.” 

Glenna  Harper,  a  Ute  from 
Fort  Dechesne,  Utah,  and  a 
senior  majoring  in  CDFR,  stated, 
“The  reason  why  I  am  taking  the 
class  is  because  it’s  an  in¬ 
teresting  subject  and  I  want  to 
learn  about  political  matters  in 
Indian  government.  Its’  in¬ 
teresting  to  see  the  federal 
government  policies,  what  effect 
they  have  had  on  tribes  and  see 
these  policies  effect  the  life 
styles  of  Indian  today.” 

The  Indian  tribal  govern¬ 
ment  and  politics  class  counts 
towards  the  Native  American 
Studies  minor. 


Chris  Atine  and  Dr.  Janice  Clemmer  check  on  some  reference  books  for  the  class. 
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Officers  for  the  Tribe  of  Many  Feathers  this  year  include  -  from  left  -  front  row  -  Anita  Jones,  Jeff 
Lucas,  Yvonne  Young,  Julia  Cook;  back  row  --  Michael  Campbell,  Phil  Campbell,  Rocky  Curry,  Jonny 
Beck,  and  Robert  Newton. _ _ _ _ _ 

Students,  Faculty  Visit  IRS  Office 


By  Keith  Crocker 

The  internal  Revenue  Ser¬ 
vice  office  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
improved  relations  with  Native 
Americans  when  it  held  a  Native 
American  Week,  recently.  In 
order  to  obtain  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Indian 
viewpoint,  the  IRS  office 
requested  several  BYU  students 
to  prepare  and  present  a 
program  for  their  employees. 

BYU  Indian  students  who 
participated  were  Dr.  Janice 
Clemmer,  a  Wasco-Shawnee- 
Delaware;  Jan  Gutierrez,  Santa 
Clara  Pueblo;  Charlie  Stewart, 
Oglala  Sioux;  Sandra  Lucas, 
Lumbee;  and  Julia  Cook,  Oneida- 
Mohawk. 

Each  of  the  students  took  the 
opportunity  to  address  the  IRS 
group  and  talk  about  challenges 
facing  their  various  Indian 
tribes.  Dr.  Clemmer  discussed 
areas  of  concern  among  Indian 
tribes  such  as  high  unem¬ 
ployment  rate,  the  current 
budget  cutbacks,  alcoholism, 
drug  abuse  and  a  declining 
morality.  She  stated  that  this  is  a 
tragic  times  for  Indians. 
Education  being  a  high  priority 
among  Indian  tribes,  so  it  was 
with  Dr.  Clemmer  who  was 


brought  up  with  an  emphasis  on 
education. 

Stewart  discussed  the  ability 
of  his  people  to  make  the  best  of 
the  worst  with  determination  and 
aggressive  action.  An  example  is 
the  community  college  on  his 
reservation  which  strives  to 
maintain  tribal  heritage. 

The  success-minded  staff 
members  cooperate  with  the 
tribe  on  land  and  water  rights. 
Areas  of  concern  are  high 
unemployment,  alcoholism  and 
the  low  economic  conditions  that 
exist  on  his  reservation.  Despite 
the  many  challenges  ahead, 
Stewart  plans  to  live  on  his 
reservation  with  his  family  and 
learn  the  federal  organizations. 

Cook  talked  about  the  North 
American  Indian  Traveling 
College  operated  by  the  Mohawk 
tribe.  She  received  excellent 
responses  on  the  traditional 
dress  which  she  wore  as  she 
spoke  to  the  troup. 

Lucas  explained  her  tribes 
strong  emphasis  on  education.  A 
$500  grant  from  the  federal 
government  to  the  Lumbee  tribe 
to  start  a  school  nearly  100  years 
ago  is  what  got  the  Lumbee  tribe 
started  in  education.  Prior  to  that 
period,  there  was  a  time  in  North 


Ron  Tourangeau  Studying 
International  Relations 


By  Evelyn  Begody 
Ron  Tourangeau,  a  Salteaux 
Indian  from  Edmonton,  Alberta, 
Canada,  is  a  freshman  studying 
international  relations  and 
minoring  in  linguistics. 

A  recently  returned 
missionary  from  a  Portuguese 
speaking  mission  of  Portugal, 
Ron  enrolled  at  BYU  this  fall  to 
begin  his  studies  in  international 
relations  --  hoping  one  day  of 
becoming  an  ambassador  to  a 
foreign  country. 

In  preparation  of  his  goal  to 
become  an  ambassador,  Ron  has 
concentrated  on  learning  as  many 
languages  as  possible.  Currently, 
Ron  is  able  to  speak  five 
languages:  French,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  Saulteaux,  and 
English.  He  is  studying  two  more 
languages:  Italian  and  American 
Sign  Language. 

Because  Canada  is  a 
bilingual  speaking  country 
(French  and  English),  Ron  was 
able  to  learn  French  and  English 


Carolina  when  Indians  were  not 
allowed  to  attend  school  or 
operate  schools. 

Today  there  is  a  Lumbee 
Bank,  a  tribal  university, 
Lumbee  medical  centers, 
Lumbee  law  firms  veterinarians 
and  so  forth.  She  summed  up  her 
trip  to  the  IRS  office:  “It  is  a 
pleasure  to  inform  and  educate 
others  about  Indians  and  their 
progress.  It  is  suprising  how 
many  people"  still  think  we  ride 
horses  and  wear  feathers.” 

The  group  members  all  felt 
the  trip  was  a  success  and  much 
was  accomplished. 

In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Clemmer, 
Curtis  Jackson  Jr.  Who  was  the 
liason  for  the  group,  expressed 
thanks  from  the  IRS  employees 
who  were  “Given  much  insight 
into  the  abilities  and  capabilities 
of  the  American  Indian.” 
Jackson  further  said,  “Success  to 
each  of  the  scholars  as  they 
continue  to  grow  and  represent 
the  greatness  of  the  Native 
Americans.” 

Jackson  is  the  Special 
Elmphasis  Program  Manager 
with  the  IRS  in  the  Salt  Lake 
district  office. 


The  Tribe  of  Many  Feathers 
Club  is  an  organization  of  BYU 
students  whose  emphasis  is  on 
Native  American  people  and 
their  current  events.  TMF  mem¬ 
bership  is  available  and  offered 
to  any  student  at  BYU. 

The  organization  serves  two 
functions  of  students  of  BYU:  (1) 
the  Indian  students  who  enjoy 
doing  this  together  and  who  are 
enthused  about  sharing  with  each 
other;  (2)  those  non-Indian 
students  who  also  enjoy  the  com¬ 
panionship  and  spirit  of  the  In¬ 
dian  students  and  are  interested 
in  interaction  with  and  learning 
from  them. 

TMF  serves  all  the  students 
by  providing  exciting  social  even¬ 
ts,  uplifting  spiritual  activites, 
practical  lectures  and 
workshops,  soul-satisfying  ser¬ 
vice  opportunities,  leadership 
development,  and  educational 
cultural  events. 

Some  events  scheduled  for 
fall  semester  are  Fund  Raiser, 
Friday  Night  Live  (booth), 
Halloween  Party,  Thanksgiving 
Dinner,  Christmas  Bash  (closing 


social),  Firesides  (every  3rd 
Sunday),  movies  and  other  ac¬ 
tivities. 

The  nominal  membership 
dues  is  $5  per  semester  which  go 
straight  into  funding  these  ac¬ 
tivities. 

TMF  Officers  for  ‘8^‘83  are  Jeff 
Lucas,  president,  a  Lumbee  In¬ 
dian  from  Pembroke,  NC. 
Executive  vice  president,  Rod¬ 
ney  Cuny,  a  Rosebud  Sioux  from 
Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Executive 
secretary,  Anita  Jones,  a  Navajo 
from  Blanding,  Utah;  Social  vice 
president  Yvonne  Young,  a 
Navajo  from  Fort  Defiance, 
Ariz.;Finance  vice  president 
Michael  Campbell,  an  Iroquois 
from  Gowanda,  NY;  Public 
relations  vice  president  Robert 
Norton,  a  Navajo  from  Gallup, 
NM;  Indian  Week  Chairman 
Leon  Knudson,  a  Santee  Sioux 
from  Norfolk,  Neb.;  Miss  Indian 
BYU  is  Julia  Cook,  an  Iroquois 
(Oneida-Mohawk)  from  Placen¬ 
tia,  Calif. 

Advisers  are  Dean  Rigby, 
Willis  Banks,  and  William  Fox  of 
the  Multi-Cultural  Education 
Department. 


Visiting  the  IRS  office  recently  were  (front  left,  front  tow)  Dr. 
Janice  W.  Clemmer,  Jan  Gutierrez,  Julia  Cook,  Sandra  Lucas; 
back  row  -  Charlie  Stewart  and  Curt  Jackson,  IRS  associate  and 
liason. 
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in  Junior  and  Senior  High  School. 
Saulteaux  is  Ron’s  native 
language.  Following  French  and 
English,  Ron  learned  Spanish  in 
college  and  Portuguese  on  his 
mission. 

Besides  being  fluent  in  five 
languages,  Ron  has  other  in¬ 
terests,  such  as  singing  and  dan¬ 
cing.  In  ‘78,  Ron  recorded  and 
released  an  album  titled  “Wind  of 
change,”  in  which  he  sang  all  12 
songs.  The  album  consisted  of  the 
big  band  sound  of  the  30 ’s  and 
60’s.  To  promote  the  album,  Ron  J 
went  to  London  and  spent  two  ■ 
months  promoting  it.  I 

Correlating  with  his  interest  | 
of  singing  is  dancing.  Currently  | 
Ron  is  a  member  of  the  Inter-  ■ 
national  Folk  Dancers  at  BYU.  ■ 
Ron  expressed  the  hope  of  being  I 
selected  as  one  of  the  24  couples  | 
to  tour  China  this  spring .  | 

In  conclusion,  Ron  shared  his  ■ 
formula  for  success®  “Pray  as  if  ■ 
eversrthing  depended  on  God,  and  ■ 
then  work  as  if  everthing  depen-  | 
dedonyou.”  1 
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Hear  my  words 

and  listen  with  your  heart, 

My  season  is  nearing  the  end. 

I  have  walked  with  all  of  your 
grandfathers  and  they  have  left  me  behind, 

If  they  were  here, 

they  would  give  you  the  same  counsel 
from  their  lips. 

Be  wise  in  the  friends  you  choose, 
they  will  make  your  foot  prints 
good  or  bad. 

Share  what  you  have 
with  those  who  have  little. 


Let  your  knees  touch  the  ground 
and  talk  to  Earthmaker. 

Act  like  an  eagle  who  is 
not  afraid  of  his  path. 

My  grandchildren, 

remember  my  counsel, 

and  keep  these  things  in  your  heart. 

Then  someday, 
we  will  meet, 
without  shame! 

Howard  Rainer 
Indian  photographer  and  poet 


